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| A CRITICAL GENERATION. _ al 
> Tis an awful thing to be born into a critical generation. It is terrible | 
L when the one short life given to a man upon earth, with all its thrills | 
ae and throes, all its infinite possibilities of uplifting joy and inspiring : 
/ sensation, must be passed in a continual effort to abnegate the joy and | 
: : refuse the inspiration, and to walk the earth as unconcerned as a grazing | | 
: as ox, as emotionless as a mechanical toy. Nay, even deadlier than this is | 
i ' the present attitude of cultured humanity towards the beauty and wonder | 
: of Nature and of Art. Weare to love and admire of them, tot what is | | 
| te i lovable and admirable, but what is clever. And whereas all the influence | 
/ oa of Nature and all the power of Art lies in the effect produced upon our | 
Me - feelings, these feelings are precisely what we are not to allow to be affected, ) 
Nes cultivating instead a critical perception of the method of Nature and the 
i: ingenuity of the artist. ; 
ie ee ae Not long since, I was present at a concert in London, where the audience | 
, | was large and educated and in earnest. And a violinist played to us some | 
; music of Beethoven in a way that might have moved stones to emotion. | 
: There are no words to descibe all the change and range of feeling which , 

the playing aroused. It seemed like a sudden and unexpected consecra- | 

tion of many memories, and of half-divine hours in shadowed woodlands | 

and on sunlit mountains. The joy of it was too deep for any expression | 

but in tears, and to be debarred from this one expression diminished. | 

somewhat the impulse of ecstacy. A blood-thirsty savage would have | 

felt all the fountains of his being broken up, and have wept in floods | 
of softened feeling. But no emotion, no hint of repression even, was | : 7 

apparent on the faces round me. No eyes glistened, no heads were | 

bowed, The clothes and hats, in their flowered gaudiness, were no 


wore unfeeling than the faces of their wearers, — . 
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» people, dapped, yes, "lapped | 
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Lo is good news told, 
But good news guessed 
Hath yet more zest— 


Then flower, do not unfold. 





Happy is love expressed, 
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Ss Ss But love untold 
e 2 oe Is purer gold— 
| Lock fast the treasure-chest. 


Mary Scorv. 
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I Am in life as one who holds a skein 

~ Of tangled silk, and tries 

This way and that to get it straight again ; 
And all unwise 

| | Tugs at the knots; nor ever patiently 

. eee | Stays to unwind, 

te. Poe: But wildly drags them free ; 

Hoe. And I do find 

That every knot I break is grievous pain, 


For I can never mend the thread again ! 


: | er Mary Scort. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MYSTERY PLAY. 


HE history of the Mystery Play, as distin& from the ancient heathen 
drama, is. bound up very closely with the history of the Church: 

and so before tracing their exact origin, it will be as well to show what 
the mind of the Church was, as regards the stage, and dramatic represent- 
ations. In the very earliest ages of the Church, the stage, and all 
connected with it, was regarded as an invention of the evil one: and 
there is reason to fear that the drama of that period rendered it impossible 


for Christian people to behold such representations, full as they were of 


vice and licentiousness. Indeed in the second century after Christ, 


Tertullian wrote a special treatise ‘De Spectaculis,” in which he asks 


those who will not renounce the stage, whether the God of truth, who 


‘hates all falsehood, can be willing to receive into his kingdom those whose 


features and hair, whose age and sex, whose sighs and laughter are all 
feigned. This may appear to be an extreme view of the case, but there is 
no doubt that the rebuke was needed. | 
And so for a long period of time, the Church rejected actors and 
play-acting, excommunicating anyone who took part in a theatrical 
performance and refusing to accept them as candidates for Holy Baptism 
until they renounced their profession for good and all. | 
Christianity, although its triumph over the heathen theology of Greeks 
and Latins was marvellous and complete, was unable however to suppress 
Greek culture and the science of letters. And from this point we may 
draw our first knowledge of the Mystery Play, in its youth and printitive 
form. For at this time, a Christian scholar endeavoured to form a classic 
school of Christian literature: and the direc fruit of this school of thought 


- was a play, attributed to 8. Gregory, called the ‘‘Passion of Christ.” Many 


of the lines of this play were borrowed from the plays of Euripides, and 
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of cultivated men. One verse from the prologue will suffice to bring 
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- “Thou who hast verses heard with pious soul, 


And now a pious tale in verse could hear, 
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field of inquiry as to the origin and inspiration of those mighty intellects 
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After the manner of Euripides, 


The pangs of Him who saved mankind from bale.” 





Most of the action of the play takes place behind the scenes, and what | 
occurs is narrated by the character who represents our Lady, and who in q 
some most touching words tells of the death of her Son. i 

This play, although the first, properly called a Mystery, had little or no | q 

effect upon the later and medieval developments, which we have to deal | 4 

with, | | i A 
Coming down to the time when that great and good man Saint Augustine _ i 1 
lived, we find that, during his dissolute life at Carthage, before he became int 

a Christian, the fascinations of the theatre for him were very great,ashe : | 
himself acknowledges: and in one of his treatises, he reproves certain . 

? Christians, who went to the Theatre on Good Friday and other Holy Days, ) | 


‘pointing out that the penalty for such an offence is excommunication. 
During these years, when the Theatre was in disrepute, the travelling 
companies of actors and mummers never seem to have died out: and they 
served the purpose of a connecting link, in the days when the theatres 
were allowed to fall into decay, and their material was used for the erection 
of cathedrals and palaces. 











The real origin and spring of the Mystery Play, as we know it, was the 
. Solemn High Mass, performed with all the pomp of ritual and music 
which Holy Church delighted to lavish on the greatest Christian service. 
If we examine the service of the Altar, we shall find that this is true— 
the arrangement of the service is indeed dramatic and teaching in its 
sequence of prayer and praise. We may note the humble preparation, 
the plaintive ‘“/Zcserere,” the glorious cry of “Gloria in Excelsis,” and the 
presence of the Son of God. During Passion Week, after the morning 
lesson, it was a custom for the priest, the deacon and the subdeacon to sing 
the story of the crucifixion, as told in the Gospel according to ». John: 
in many churches in England, this custom is still followed, for Bach’s 
“Passion Music’ has become an institution with us. Thus a custom which 
has been thought to be the production of Protestant Germany is shown 
to have the sanction of the Catholic Church. In recounting the sources 
which led to the Mystery Plays, we must not forget the processions, whica 
were so prevalent in the Middle Ages; such processions, as took place on 
Rogation Days, Corpus Christi, and Candlemas Day, no doubt had a great 
deal of influence on these plays. We can well imagine that the processions 
of bishops in gorgeous copes and jewelled mitres, and cardinals in 
scarlet robes, bearing the Host, and preceeded by banners and incense 
would have good and lasting effect on the minds of the simple townsfolk ; 
there is no doubt their teaching power was immiense. | 

Later ou we find in these processions, such representations as S. John 
the Baptist as a herald, having a banner on which was emblazoned Christ 
and the Lamb; Adam accompanied by Eve bearing the tree of knowledge; 
Judas Iscariot followed by the Devil carrying a gallows: all these may 
appear grotesque to the modern mind, yet they were but part of a great 
system of teaching by the eye, much in the same way as we give a child 
a picture book, | | 








Another Good Friday custom was the burying of a crucifix beneath 


the High Altar and its solemn disinterment on Easter Day. Here then 


we come to the point of change, at first the officiating priests wore their 


| festival vestments, but as time went on, they began to impersonate the 


evangelists, and wore garments suitable to their parts, moreover the 
choristers and acolytes attending them took the part of angels, and Christ 
came forth from the tomb in living form. Thus in the Easter Mystery 
/ Play, which took the first: place, the doctrine of the Resurrection was 
| taught in asimple way to a simple race of men. As time went on, it 
became more and more developed, continuing through the descent into 
Hell, and passing on to the Ascension. It then became felt that the 
significance of the whole idea was retrospective as well as prospective, and 
the Play included in its limits the Flood, the Creation, and a the well 
known stories of the Old Testament. “ 

Ane Christmas Play is the next one to deal with: just as the Easter 
Play was a development of an old custom, so the Christmas Play sprang 
from a similar source. There was a custom in the ancient Church, which 
has continued in many churches down to the present time, of erecting what 
was technically known as a “Crib” j in church, where both old and young 
were taught the mystery of the Incarnation. This crib was a representation 
of the cave at Bethlehem, with figures showing the whole great scene, and 
| | our Lady, and to speak the words of the Gospel for Christmas Day. Lastly 
_ there was the Epiphany Play, which represented the fall of Antichrist. 


And now it will be as well to give a few details as to the setting and 


production of these plays. Sometimes whole towns would devote them- 


! selves to one of these productions, half the population acting and the other. 


half watching. In Antwerp, the brothers of S, Luke devoted themselves 


to this pious practice, and very teaching were the plays they produced, 





$o like the Kaster Play living persons came to represent the Magi and 
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The site of the stage was always the church, and the arrangement of 
the scenery was extremely simple. In one place, the stage was in three 
tiers, the top one representing Heaven, the second one representing Harth, 
and the lowest, Hell. In another placé, Heaven was one step above the 
Earth, and was supplied with trees and an organ; while the Devil was 
provided with a tub to represent his abode. In yet another place, Hell 


was represented by a huge dragon, with a practicable mouth, from waich 


proceeded red fire, and into which various unfortunate individuals 


frequently disappeared. But these plays must not be judged rashly or 
by their apparent grotesqueness ; to the modern mind they may appear 
irreverent, but those who produced them and those who witnessed thent 
were in deadly earnest; they realised that they were taking part in a 
religious ceremonial, they grasped the meaning, and gave thanks 
accordingly. In the present day we have been priveleged to witness the 
revival of the Morality Play, in the production of “Avery Man,” and all 
who saw it would readily admit that its effect is essentially good. For 
there are many now, who, ignorant of the simple faith of our fathers, 
have minds ready to be taught by the simple appeal of the old Mystery 
Play. 
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ie I SLEPT :—about me the Mystery land, ap 
-l 
a Where the half-tones of consciousness found me in vision, | 
| ; I knew, and I knew not—the touch of a hand, | 
i a : * 8 
iy Auda whisper came—‘‘Yonder the vale of decision. | 
“T__the Sphinx from the ages behind thee, live on | 


“To trouble the souls of the ereedy to know, 


“I mock them with riddles unsolved—I alone !— | 
‘“‘For the trick of the guessing has vanished and gone, 
a “And all knowledge is guess-work for mortals below. | 








“Poor dreamer of dreatns, thou would’st fain live and last, 

: , “Still eager to guess, and to solve and decide, | 
‘‘While my riddles of triplets and unity past ; | 

i‘ “Are forgotten; they served to reveal or to hide— | 
po “Take this as my last novel Paradox!” — a 
v2 % ¥ # a % # | 
We are three—we are one. In the three one and all | 
Are summed up in what scientists call an Abstraction, | 

For men juggle with words, and they think at their call, | 

Words ‘writ large’ change their meaning, when writ in | 

contraction, | | 

| 

; 
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So my two—my first two—are no less than the three, 
Though concrete the first, and abstract the third; 
And my frsé tells of grief to the suffering three, 


While my /as¢ tells of solace—a comforting word. 


My J/as? two, alone, tell of mastership—gone! 
But my /7s¢ two tell of ages of waning subjection, — a 
Yet those first two, by love, for my fizs¢ may atone, 


And being my last, need ne’er fear their rejection. , 
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THE FOURTH MADRIGAL OF PETRARCH. 
Translated by AGNES TOBIN, 
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N& look, Love, how the slightest of young girls 
Disdains your rule and cares not for my sighs, 
Without a tremour looks us in the eyes: 
You are full-armed, and she, all skirts and curls, 
Her bare heels hid in wild flowers and in grass, | 
Ignores me quite, and flouts you as you pass. 
I am imprisoned, but O Love! Alas! 
Stretch your bright bow, and here upon the sward, 
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Revenge yourself and me! Vengeance—great Lord! 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE DWELLERS 
WITHOUT THE CITY GATE. 


HERE are sO many things to write about, as somebody once remarked 


—probably Solomon, who had a great reputation, in his day, as a 


cioner of saws. No doubt some carping gentleman will take exception 


to this statement as unproven, so in order to make him eat his objections, 


I must perforce mention a meagre half-dozen of the countless hosts of 


subjects open to any man with a good nib (a lady’s for choice), and a full | 


ink-pot. I might contrast the Ethics of the Paradox with the Aesthetics 


of the chiselled Antithesis, and so involve myself in a maze of twisted 
arguments sufficiently complicated to satisfy the most exacting splitter of 


straws that ever turned honest literature into dishonest literary agri- | 


culture. . Again, I might set myself to discover why unconventional 


| people prefer conventional art, whereas their opposites love the abundant 


cabbage-rose flirting so wantonly with the starched old-maid curtains, 
with whom it consorts as ill as with its own mustard-hued back-pround: 
I might embark on a defence of affectation, or a demonstration of its 
many disguises. I might write on simpler themes—lamp-shades for 
example, or dolls, or even pirates; but there is a more human subject 
than any of those which I have mentioned, for there is one class of 
individuals—the people one meets in the suburbs—who have been most 
wilfully and unaccountably ignored by all great writers: passed over by 
Shakespeare, escaping the satire of Cervantes and the jeers of Rabelais, 


they have not even found so much as an empty tomb in the Inferno. 


‘To me has been left the enviable task of introducing these Cinderellas 


of literature to the world. I would fain hold up a mirror to their virtues 
and to their vices, were they not so impossible as works of art—almost as 


impossible as the people themselves; therefore I must be content to offer 


t 











a few hints to intending explorers, by which the subtle physical differences 


between the inhabitants of Balham, Peckham, and the multitude of others 
may be appreciated. Were I blessed with a scientific mind, I might-be 
able to indulge in the pleasures of analysis—I might even become known 
to posterity as the author of a Natural History of the Suburbs. In that 
unlikely event, I might be able to postulate confidently where the suburbs 
begin, for as matters stand now, I must frankly confess to ignorance as to 
whether or not the green wall paper of Kensington and the art fans of 
Chelsea should be relegated to Limbo, so I leave the decision to a higher 
judge—J7_A.P. perhaps, or the S ‘bectator. 

The first question that will naturally be asked is how does one get to 
the suburbs, and on this point, I flatter myself that I possess unrivalled 
knowledge. Indeed, so completely have I mastered my subject that x 
have even discovered a new Paradox, one which will appeal chiefly to the 
_ metaphysical dz/etfarte, and one which I fancy will not be easily explained 
away, that Victoria and Charing Cross are the most suburban and withal 

the most cosmopolitan stations in London. Here you have a fact 
undoubted and inexplicable though some latter-day Scotus were to 
expend all his logic in attempting to refute it. He would fail, tried he 
never so hard; just as he would fail if he sought to destroy the eternal 
verity that is perceptible beneath all this tangle of words—if you want to 
go to Balham, you must pass through the barrier at Victoria. I have 
known men like you and me, who have tried to go to Balham without 
passing the barrier, but their attempts have always ended in failure or the 
- police-court. | | 

In railway journeys to the suburbs as in everything else, there arises 
the invidious question of class distinctions, and you must settle it with 
your conscience and the inspector whether you travel first with a second 


class ticket, or with your pocket whether you pay the full fare. My own 
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advice is travel second. You will be more amused, if not so comfortable, 

and after all, the explorer ought not to know the meaning of the latter 

state; indeed if his experiences at fifteen shillings for two volumes are 

truly narrated, he certainly does not. - Therefore do you, my intrepid 

voyager, make yourself miserable on a narrow seat by wondering why 

human beings wear made-up ties, and as you are whirled through this 

desolate land of tabernacles and tall collars, give vent to your misery in 
bitter-sweet tears at the thought of the platitudes that might have been. 

That little man with the striped complexion and interfering red 

whiskers, mark him well; he comes from Croydon, and is a prophet who 
~ hath much honour in his own country. - He once accompanied me on 

one of my pilgrimages, and when I ‘ventured to rest my feet on the - 

cushions of the opposite seat, demanded, in a voice quivering with — 

disapprobation, if I thought it a very nice thing to do. He was soothed ce gs : 

by some verses of Mrs. Hemans’ which I read to him, and at Norwood 

‘Junction, he was left to meditate, like Crusoe, on a footprint... 

That fat lady with the tinkling bugles and respectable mouth comes from 

Tooting. Her youngest daughter is called Flossie, and her favourite 

flower is the petunia. I have never met the former, but I am told she is 

a nice girl spoilt by her shoes. 

The carriage, as you see, is very full, but I dare not tell you about the 

other people, or the government would legislate, and t have no wish to i ae i 

figure as the victim of the 1903 Tooting murder. Murders and marriages ) 

are the chief products of the suburbs. I know of nothing more 
| frightening than a journey through Camberwell on the top of an omnibus. 
Every house on the left hand side has the air of concealing a crime, and 
the conductor is like a rather over-dressed Charon. It is when we mount 


the suburban omnibus so fraught with symbolism, that we meet with the . 


, Evolver of Truisms, and hear, delivered in a manner as profoundly 





begin ? 


sagacious as an elephant, a remark to the effect that Paris is not London, 


which provokes the murmured applause of an attentive audience. Again 


I fade into reminiscences and recall an old gentleman, who, having puffed 


a philosophical pipe for twenty minutes of his journey to Canonbury, at 
length turned to me and “‘Sir’, said he, ‘have you ever remarked that not 
a single person who travels through five decades of life’s journey, ever 
fails to pass a whole year during which he is twenty-one?” I thanked 
him for the imparted observation, and suggested a letter to the Datly Maz/. 


This elicited some aphorisms on the power of the press, and it was with 


true regret that we parted. » 


One more remark, and I have done with my chattering. It is instructive 
to notice how completely the suburbs live up to their geographical 
position. The Northern are, at once, the most religious and the most 


melancholy—their very names usually terminate in ‘bury.’ On the other 


hand, the South, inspired by the Crystal Palace, is the most passionate, 


so far as suburban passion goes; while the East is esoteric to a degree. 
If you are going for a walk in Whitechapel, you will earn more respect 


as an inhabitant of Commercial Road than as a wayfarer from Belgravia. 


* Finally, the West is the most cosmopolitan, though I am told that people 


who live at Ealing consider Richmond the modern Babylon. 


Perhaps in this short essay, I have seemed to speak loftily of 


‘suburbanity’ as though it were something shameful. After all, we are | 


most of us very suburban ; and when I call to mind our dramatic critics, 


our musical comedies, our Marie Corelli, our chirping patriotism, our 


bishops and our millionaires, who shall say indeed where the suburbs 
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, WAS mine to know him in blithe Boyhood’s days, | | 
Hre yet Apollo’s Bays ; . ee 


Had wreathed a brow that haply might have worn so Aad 
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A secret crown of thorn; an 
Ere this rough World had wrung his gentle heart, : a 

That gently ached apart ; | 
‘ And ere he spent, a stripling, gracious hours 
4 ~ Beside Our Lady’s Towers ; 
‘ Whereat his Founder wrought—to sow, I wis, 
| | Sweet Scholarship like his, ; oe 
a On Itchen and:on Isis bank sublime, — 4 
4 ? Unto the end of Time. : | 
| | Almost as fragile as a flower his form : | 
4 ; That bends beneath the the storm ; | | 


| A smile, alive with wit, not vain surmise, 


aye 


Would light the wise brown eyes ; 
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: : Or lurking humour, delicate and rare, t 


rea 


Part of the soul unbare. 
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Him, Captain of our little company, 
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Sullin’ my dreams. I -see 


On those high downs whose dancing winds delight | as | 


cies 


NE 


To tread a morris bright 
O’er ancient Avon, as in amber flood, 


By crag and rustling wood, 








He beareth—marching seaward with a song— 
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Some wayward barque along, . 


SORES 


Past the City of Ships; where erst’ with joy 
The doomed and marvellous Boy at 
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Fashioned a realm by puissant Alchemy, 
And conquered but to die. 
And once we made to Tintern’s holy bound: 
—A thrice-enchanted ground 
Breathing of storied Youth and broken Age— 
, Our jocund pilgrimage, 
And, dreaming, roof the Abbey old anew, 
O’er-arched by Heaven’s blue: 
Or, pacing ruined aisles with pensive tread, 
Recount the carven dead 
In childish awe. At last with happy noise 
Dispersed ; some fifty boys, 
A vagrom band we range the country-side 
- Where winds the river wide; 
Nor deem the Seer’s trysting-place a-nigh, 
Whereat he did affy 
Himself a second time to Nature white, 
‘Her very perfect’ kinight. 
Such days divine as idle to regret 
As last year’s violet: 
For now, alas, the golden face is hid 
Beneath Time’s pyramid. 
-Midmost the journey of our life he lies 
Asleep; the wise brown eyes 
For ever closed; and chaunts no lyric lay 
To ‘greet the waking day ; | 
Nor seeks, with craft urbane and curious lore, 
To pierce the inner core | 
Of twisted labyrinths where lurks the soul, . 
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Uncertain of her goal. 
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r By daily miracle he sought to wind 
Into another’s mind ; Ne 
Distilling in his crucible, with joy, 
; Pure gold from base alloy. 
He bade who oft Protean powers reveal 
A central depth unseal; _ 
Or cherished these a quenchless flame devours, ae | 
Fond Earth’s more fragile flowers. | 


: Uprose the potent Wizard of the West, 


Benign at his Behest, | 
Who shows us Alfred's kingdom yet survives 
In free and lowly lives. : 
The Faeryland of all his heart’s desire | , 
- _He won, and smote his lyre yh eee 
To hymn her holy places grown forlorn 
By palmer’s foot unworn: 
A virgin isle the greener for the tears 
Wept through the bitter years, a 
Despite whose woes there burns no fairer gem . 
In England’s diadem. 
Early he, darkling, strove, with, careful art, * 
To probe Life’s hidden heart; : | val 
‘With rapture marked Kuterpe's magic flute, : 
To alien ears how mute! 


Early he wist the Muse’s bright abode 





O’erhangs a mountain road, ) 

perched like an eyrie, half-way up the sky, : | 7 t 
| Unseen by evil eye | ae 
Of marish-elf or mischief-weaving gnome. 


Straightway he lightly clomb oe | 
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Pierian paths austere, with scrip and staff; 
| Disdaining not to quaff 
Of lowlier founts than Hellicon awhile, 
, The journey to beguile— - 
Learns how, when wanton zephyr woos the vale, 
The sweet May lilies pale, 
Ring every silver bell—by mortal ear 


Unheard—should he draw near; 


Or plucks a fragrant rose that flings, perchance, 


Earthward a radiant glance | 
As yet ablush from Aphrodite’s kiss. 
He thought it not amiss _ 
To celebrate the deedal Earth in song 
Whiles yet his day was long; 
And now within her immemorial breast 
He gently takes his rest. 
Weep not for him our Poet, Scholar, Saint, 


With toil no longer faint: 


-Certes, amid the twilight of the grave 


Nor winds nor waters rave; 


The perils and the passions of this World 


Like banners lie unfurled. 
We seek the Spring: he drinketh of the Well 
Who dreads no instant knell: 
And strains no more with eager foot to win 
The Gate of Horn within. 
What lies behind this masque of uotley shows 
We vaguely guess: he knows : ay 
His, then, one word alone for passing-bell : os 


‘Hail, Poet, and Farewell!’ 


St. George’s Day, 1908. ‘ 


A R. BAYLEY. 
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A FOREST LULLABY. 


HE wind was a living voice to-night, 
Coying the fretful trees ; 
And the song it said stays in my head 


Like a song of soft degrees. 


The sea, and a ship on the sea! it said, 


And a girl in the ship on the sea, © et 


And a kiss from the lip of the girl in the ship 
On the sea! (so it sang in glee). 

And one who would die (and its voice sank low) 
For a kiss from the lip of the girl 

In the ship on the sea !—And then each tree 
slept like a weary churl. 


ew. BOURDILLON. 
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TWO GLEANERS. 


4 


N Bethl’em’s plain three thousand years agone, 


Binding her scanty gains of wastrel corn, 


a 


The sad-eyed Moabitess hailed the purpling West, 


Symbol of peace and toil-deservéd rest. 


Well spake Ecclesiasticus, the ancient sage 


Whose wisdom lighteth this, and every age, 


‘“Naught is there new among the ways of men ; ” 


Ruth, in a far-off isle, binds yet her ‘‘Sheaf” again ! 
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Some Magazines are 


MERELY MASCULINE. 


Wrers' are <.-4.3° 


FRIVOLOUSLY FEMININE 


e WINDSOR 


Stands alone as . 
The Illustrated Magazine 


for Men and Women. 





ITS STORIEBS— Serial and Short alike —are by the leading Novelists of the day; Its 
Articles, ranging over every branch of our complex modern life, are by recognized 
Specialists; Its Illustrations represent the high-water mark of current Black-and- 
White Art. 

These features combine to make ‘The Windsor’s contents, month by month, a popular 


feature in circles that are weary of the trivialities of the common-place periodicals. 


In addition to its strong interests for MEN and WOMEN, the Windsor makes a 
feature of publishing the Best Studies of Child-Life that the modern cult of youth 
has yet Scie in fictional literature. 8 


THE WINDSOR’S recent und present Larabie: inclade :- 


~RupYARD KIPLING | HALL CAINE: | ANTHONY HOPE 
©. R.-CROCKETT | W.W. Jacoss Guy BOOTHBY — 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE | A. CONAN DOYLE ‘|. Tan MACLAREN 
Max PEMBERTON | H. SETON MERRIMAN | E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
BRET HARTE RIDER HAGGARD GILBERT PARKER 
ROBERT BARR JEROME K. JEROME ‘| ‘MAX ADELER 


Mrs. F. A. STEEL 


G6’ | WINDSOR | 6” 


Monthly. | Magazine. Monthly. 
Ward, Sock & Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square, Condon, €.¢. 
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